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It has always been related of this picture that when 
Malbone showed it to the venerable Benjamin West, 
then President of the Royal Academy, he told him 
that he might return to America, for Europe could 
teach him nothing. Until within a recent period " The 
Hours " always remained in the possession of Mal- 
bone's family in Newport, and was cherished by the 
artist's sister, Mrs. Whitehorn, with passionate fond- 
ness. She was frequently annoyed by the hundreds 
of strangers who desired to see it, and who had no 
claim upon her, but she was generally very courteous 
x to any real lover of art who was property introduced. 
She never permitted the picture, however, to go out of 
her own hand. Nearly twenty years ago dire necessity 
compelled her to offer it in a raffle, for one thousand 
dollars; and to her delight, and that of the public, 
she won the picture with the chance she had in it. 
Some years after her death and her aged husband's, 
it passed into the permanent possession of the Prov- 
idence Atheneum. 

The chief fame of Malbone rests upon this cele- 
brated picture ; but he returned from Europe in 
1801, and industriously continued to produce his 
beautiful works in various cities — everywhere being 
cherished for his artistic skill, his social charms, and 
his talents in music and poetry. His severe and in- 
cessant labors undermined his health, and at length, 
in 1806, he vainly sought the healthful breezes of his 
native Newport ; and with equally futile purpose 
embarked for Jamaica. Knowing that his end was 
approaching, he survived the homeward voyage to 
Savannah, but there died in May, 1807, aged thirty- 
two years, unable to reach the beloved island he 
yearned to see once more. Thirty years ago the 
•noble works of Washington Allston were gathered 
in Boston to the delight of thousands of visitors. We 
believe that rarely gratified pleasure would be derived 
from the genius of his friend and brother-artist — a 
collection and exhibition of the miniatures of Mal- 
bone. — Osmond Tiffany. 



THE BALL ON THE ICE. 

The heroine of this story is. a beautiful and high- 
■ spirited girl, whose Christian name is Louise. An 
orphan from early childhood, she had been adopted 
by her widowed aunt, the Countess de Pulaski, who 
lived in a retired chateau in Poland, near the bound- 
ary line of Saxony. At the time when the following 
remarkable adventure took place, Louise was verg- 
ing on eighteen ; and as she would come into posses- 
sion of a very large fortune on coming of age, the 
suitors for her hand were numerous and ardent. She 
was not only rich : I have said she was beautiful and 
high-spirited ; she was also well educated and accom- 
plished, — a fine singer, could play the harp and piano 
with exquisite feeling; and as for dancing, no girl in 
the country was considered her rival. Beautiful, ac- 
complished, high-spirited and rich, no wonder her 
suitors were numerous and ardent ! 

Among those who visited the chateau in the hope 
of winning her hand, two were preferred above all 
the rest — one by the young lady in question, the 
other by her aunt, a good-hearted but ambitious old 
lady, whose whole soul was engrossed in schemes for 
a brilliant marriage for Louise. Captain Fritz, a 
count by rank and a brave soldier who had won dis- 
tinction in the war between Prussia and Austria, had 
the happiness of winning the young lady's heart. He 
was young, handsome, manly, well educated, and suf- 
ficiently endowed with worldly possessions to make 
him a suitable match for the wealthy heiress. In jus- 
tice to Louise it must be said that she thought noth- 
ing of his wealth. She loved him for himself, and 
would have loved him just the same had he been as 
poor as the meanest peasant on her aunt's estates. 
The Countess de Pulaski, on the contrary, favored 
the Baron de Wulowski, who was twice as rich and 
twice as old as Captain Fritz. He had been a great 
traveler, and had seen much of foreign society ; but 
he was so frivolous and foppish that he was the 
laughing-stock of all the gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance. Mammas with marriageable daughters re- 
garded him very differently, and thought his great 
wealth amply compensated for his want of sense. 
Madame de Pulaski had selected him as a proper 
husband for Louise, whom, in her own way, she very 
tenderly loved. Indeed, her very love for her adopted 
daughter was the cause of her trying to bring about 
a match which would have made the poor girl un- 
happy for life. 

The good old lady was unable to see why Louise 
should be so perverse as not to favor a rich and 



noble suitor who was anxious to lay himself and all 
his possessions at her feet. 

" Why do you treat Baron Wulowski with such stud- 
ied neglect, my dear ? " the old lady exclaimed one day, 
when her niece had shown more than usual aversion 
to his presence. "You know him to be rich, well 
connected, amiable, and that he loves you to distrac- 
tion. Besides, you know it is my wish that you 
should marry him." 

" Dear mamma, you know I can't endure the sight 
of him. It almost drives me crazy to have him hang- 
ing round." 

"But," persisted the old lady, "you forget how 
rich he is." 

" No, I do not; but I do not care. 1 detest him ! " 

" But he is so kind-hearted and amiable." 

"Amiable!" exclaimed Louise, with energy. "I 
hate an amiable man, who thinks everything I do is 
perfection and can't be provoked into a passjon. I 
did my best to-day to make the baron angry, and 
only succeeded in making him look silly. If I had 
said half as much to Captain Fritz — " 

" Well ? " queried the old lady, half-vexed and yet 
half-amused, as Louise suddenty stopped. " What 
if you had said half as much to Captain Fritz?" 

" He would have gone off in a rage, and I should 
have liked him all the better for it." 

" I do not think you ever tried that experiment on 
Captain Fritz." 

" I never feel like provoking him, as 1 do toward 
the baron." 

" My dear girl, you know both gentlemen will be 
here this evening, and I want you to have a little 
consideration for my feelings, if j^ou have none for 
the baron's. You know my wishes and hopes re- 
specting him ; and while I shall never attempt to 
force you into marriage with a man whom you do not 
love, I am perfectly sure that your aversion for the 
baron proceeds from no settled dislike, and that it 
may in time, when you know him better, change to a 
more reasonable feeling." 

" 1 am sure I shall never — " 

" We will not discuss the matter any further to-day, 
my child. Go, now, and dress for dinner." 

Evening came, and brought quite a large number 
of ladies aoid gentlemen who were accustomed to at- 
tend Madame Pulaski's weekly receptions during the 
winter. Her elegant chateau, adorned with every- 
thing that culture, taste and money could command, 
was the rendezvous for the gentry for miles around ; 
and never had her receptions been so well attended 
as now, when Louise was making hex debut in society. 
All the young gentlemen were deeply in love with 
her, and every young lady was at once anxious to 
have her marry out of the way, because every one 
was in love with the gay and dashing Captain Fritz. 
If she would only marry the baron, and settle down 
into a quiet domestic life ! But what if she should 
marry Fritz? So Madame Pulaski had many allies 
in her scheme. Even the other mammas were wil- 
ling to aid her, as it was well known that she favored 
the baron's suit, and Louise's opposition was regarded 
as a childish whim. 

During the evening Madame Pulaski continued to 
keep .the captain and Louise apart, and made them 
both thoroughly unhappy, though this was far from 
her intent. The baron was in a much happier frame 
of mind. Louise was apparently the gayest and most 
light-hearted creature in the world, and the baron 
had the vanity to imagine that it was wholly on his 
account, for the aunt had given him to understand 
that her niece was coming round to her own views 
in regard to the captain. The good old lady intended 
no deception, but she was apt to believe things were 
as she wished they might be, and also misinterpreted 
Louise's ready obedience to her request to treat the 
baron with greater consideration. Poor man ! Had 
he been blessed with a little more sense, he would 
have seen that she was laughing at him all the time 
with her eyes, and her very smile would have made 
him miserable. Love is blind, they say ; it is not 
half so blind as vanity. Even Fritz, inwardly fret- 
ting and fuming because he could not get a word 
with Louise, was not at all discomfited, when she 
walked leaning on his rival's arm ; for their eyes ex- 
changed glances, and the captain at once, compre- 
hended the situation. "Ah, well," he thought, with 
a little twinge of envy in his heart, "all's Avell that 
ends well. If he has the old lady on his side, I have 
the young lady on mine, and I'll back a young, true 
heart any day against an old head." 

Comforting himself with this sage reflection, the 
young captain leaned his elbow on a mantelpiece, 



and straightway fell into a brown study as to the 
ways and means of carrying on the campaign. The 
old lady, he mused, is the citadel to be stormed. If 
neither regular approaches nor direct assaults will 
avail, he must resort to stratagem. But in what 
way? This was the rut. The gallant captain was in 
a decided quandary, when a fragment of conversation 
struck his ear. 

" It was a most audacious robbery, and I hear that 
the band, after plundering the chateau, made their 
escape into the forest without the loss of a single 
man. The gens d'ar/nes pursued them the next day, 
but were compelled to return without effecting their 
capture." 

" But I am told the people of the chateau were not 
molested." 

" No, they were treated with the greatest courtesy. 
The leader of the band seemed to be a man of chiv- 
alry, and even culture. He assured the. ladies that 
they had nothing to fear, and although it was neces- 
sary to bind all the gentlemen and men-servants about 
the place, the ladies were only locked into the draw- 
ing-room until the work of plundering was finished." 

" Really, the days of old-fashioned knight-errantry, 
which was nothing but highway robbery on a Chris- 
tian pretext, do not seem to be extinct." 

" But where will the rascals strike next ? The plun- 
dered chateau is only half a day's ride from here, and 
there is no saying when even this elegant building 
may be surprised and robbed. They could find rich 
booty here." 

" Truly so," thought the captain ; " but would they, 
I wonder, show the same consideration for Louise as 
they did for the wrinkled old woman at the other 
chateau ? But stop ! Here's an idea ! Will it work ? 
Dare I do it ? Neither Louise nor the old lady is 
chicken-hearted, or easily scared. It is only three 
miles to town, and the students are always ready for 
a lark. I'll do it ! " 

It was still early in the evening when the captain 
came to this mysterious resolution ; and not long 
afterward he was missed from the saloon. Inquiry 
among the servants elicited the fact that he had come 
to the stable, complaining of a severe headache, and 
ordering his horse, said he would take a short ride in 
the open air, and get back before he was missed. 
The explanation appeared to be natural and satisfac- 
tory, and no one but Louise gave the matter more 
than a passing thought. She, poor girl, feared she 
had carried matters too far with the baron, and had 
driven Fritz away. 

An hour passed, and still another, and the captain 
did not appear. Supper was announced. The baron 
had the pleasure of leading Louise into the elegant 
supper-room ; but all his persuasions could not in- 
duce her to taste a mouthful. He was just offering 
her a glass of wine, when an apparition at the door 
sent a thrill of horror through the company. 

The chateau was in the hands of robbers. The 
leader, heavily armed, and the upper part of his face 
hidden by a black mask, stood in the doorway. 

" Let nothing on these tables be touched until my 
men have supped ! " he said in a low but firm voice, 
which seemed accustomed to command. " The chateau 
is surrounded, and if resistance is offered, or any one 
attempts to escape, it will be burned to the ground. 
Here, bind every man fast." 

At the word three men in masks entered the sup- 
per-room, and with small but stout cords immediately 
proceeded to bind all the gentlemen. Every one 
submitted quietly except the baron, who seemed to 
have lost his wits and courage altogether. Trembling 
from head to foot, he fell on his knees before the 
leader, and besought him to spare his life, offering 
his purse and richly jeweled rings as a ransom. 

" I shall take them any way," replied the robber, 
spurning them with his foot, " life or no life. Hold 
out your hands ! " In a moment he was fast bound. 
" Now out of the way, you hound." 

Terror-stricken, the baron stumbled out of the way, 
and chanced to fall on the floor directly in front of 
old Lady de Pulaski : " Oh, madame ! " exclaimed the 
unhappy man, " they say these wild people respect 
ladies. They will not harm you ! They will do what 
you ask ! Pray intercede for me ! These cords cut 
my wrists dreadfully: they will be loosened if you 
ask it. O these cords ! Say I am your son ! That I 
am going to marry your daughter ! Say — " 

" Marry my daughter, indeed ! " exclaimed the in- 
dignant old lady ; " my daughter shall never marry a 
coward." 

" Stop howling there, or I'll put a gag in your 
mouth ! " cried the leader of the band. The baron 
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stopped. Soon afterward he was observed to slink 
toward a sofa on one side of the room, and to dis- 
appear beneath it. 

Meanwhile the members of the band came in by 
threes and fours at a time, and made free with what- 
ever there was to eat and drink on the tables. The 
plundering of the chateau was next in order. The 
plate, jewelry, and other portable valuables were col- 
lected in bundles and laid in one of the large saloons, 
awaiting the signal of departure. After having made 
this disposition of such things as he desired to take 
away, the captain, still wearing the black mask, ap- 
proached the old lady, and in very courteous terms 
thanked her for the entertainment of the evening. 
They were now, he said, about to take their depart- 
ure, ,but before leaving the chateau, he begged that 
the ladies would honor him and his companions with 
a dance. He had observed quite an extensive pond 
near the chateau, covered with beautifully smooth 
ice which looked as if it had been cleared for a skating 
party. If madame would permit, he could have the 
shores lighted by torches, and would =====5=53 • 
feel greatly honored if madame and j 
her lady guests would adjourn from || 
the ball-room to that more romantic jjj 
spot. The gentlemen, he added, gj 5 
would be permitted to enjoy the \ 
spectacle from the banks. 

The request was necessarily of the 
nature of a command, and Madame 
de Pulaski agreed with the best show 
of graciousness she could muster. 
Skates, cloaks, hats and furs were 
donned in haste, and the whole party 
repaired to the pond. The gentle- 
men, still bound, were seated along 
the margin. The surface was lighted 
up with many flaming torches, which 
glanced on the smooth, clear ice, and 
sent strange lights and deep shadows 
among the bordering woods. The 
leader insisted on Madame Pulaski's 
putting on skates, and opening the 
ball on the ice with him. Unwilling 
as she was, she was forced to submit ; 
and it must be allowed that she went 
through her part of the performance 
with grace and ease. The old lady 
used, in after years, to say that she 
enjoyed the fun exceedingly, and was 
very much taken by the courtesy and 
gallantly of the robber chief. On 
conducting his elderly partner to a 
seat, the gay freebooter requested the 
honor of her daughter's hand for the 
next round. Louise would gladly 
have refused. Her heart was full of 
her lover. Where was he ? She 
knew, now, that her aunt would never 
press her again to marry the craven 
fellow who was last seen crawling 
under a sofa, .to get out of harm's 
way ; but her soul was full of fore- 
bodings. Could the robbers have 
captured him ? Her thoughts were 
interrupted by the approach of the 
robber chieftain, who courteously led 
her out upon the ice. • She submitted 
in silence. The man was an accomplished skater, as 
was Louise, and they made a very handsome couple 
as they glided gracefully over the smooth surface. 
Not a word was spoken. Louise and her partner 
and the people on the banks were as dumb as statues. 

At length — it seemed an hour to Louise — her 
partner, without a word, led her back to where her 
mother sat. All hoped that this singular ball was at 
an end, and that they would be permitted to return to 
the chateau. But as Louise took her seat, the bandit 
leader stooped over her, and before she was aware of 
his intention, pressed a kiss on her lips. With a 
sharp cry she sprang to her feet exclaiming, "Had 
my Fritz been here, you would not have dared insult 
me." 

Scarcely had she uttered the words, when a pistol- 
shot rang through the air, and the bandit fell at her 
very feet. There was a short struggle where his fol- 
lowers were standing on the bank, and the next 
moment Captain Fritz, with a dozen comrades, stood 
before the astonished company. The bandits, sur- 
prised and overpowered, had been killed or captured ; 
the prisoners were immediately released, and all re- 
turned with great rejoicing to the chateau. The baron 
emerged from under the sofa just as they entered the 



saloon. Nobody thought him worthy of notice, and 
he soon ordered his horse and rode away. 

The old lady was profuse of acknowledgments to 
Captain Fritz, and too grateful for the deliverance 
from the bandits to make curious inquiries as to his 
sudden appearance at the critical moment with a 
large party of friends. Nor was she ever undeceived. 
Louise, however, suspected something, and was not to 
be put off. The captain made a full confession of his 
intended practical joke, the nature of which the 
reader has already surmised. Louise was shocked at 
first ; but in consideration of the captain's timely 
arrival and efficient service, and partly because he 
was so very penitent and humble, she was induced to 
forgive him. Her aunt was easily.persuaded to believe 
that the assistance came from a party of masquerading 
students whom the captain had met near the chateau. 

There is no need to pursue the story further. As 
Captain Fritz often said to himself, " All's well that 
ends well ; " and who can doubt that all ended well 
with Louise and her gallant lover? — E. B. Leonard. 




I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 



And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down a valley." 



A BARE CHANCE. 

I've got him at last — 

Or he's got me : 
Right soon I'll know 

Which it will be ! 
You can scare some bears — 

But he don't scare : 
'T won't do at all 

To miss that bear ! 

Stand still, Pacquita ! 

Good horse, be still ; 
You needn't shake so, — 

The growl don't kill : 
It's the teeth that picked 

Them bones so bare — 
But they sha'n't pick ours — 

I shall hit that bear ! 

Mind your eye now, 

Fool of a bear ! 
I intend to settle 

A slug in there; — 
Would prefer your heart — 

Crack ! — true to a hair ! 
I sorter guessed 

I should fetch that bear ! 



— S. Lang. 



DEATH WARRANT OE MARY STUART. 

The character of Mary Queen of Scots is one of 
those historical problems, which the historians have 
not succeeded in solving. All who. have written 
about her have written under a bias : to one class of 
minds she is a miracle of wickedness, to another she 
is a wronged and noble woman, who suffered martyr- 
dom for her religion. Mr. Froude attacks her mem- 
ory and Mr. Meline defends it, and each successfully, 
if the verdict of the unhistoric reader may be trusted. 
Neither has decided, except for himself, what manner 
of woman she was ; and, perhaps, the only writer who 
could have decided that vexed question was Shak- 
speare. Swinburne touched the clew, we think, in 
his tragedy of " Chastelard," but — Swinburne is not 
Shakspeare. One thing, however, is certain, what- 
ever else is doubtful, viz., that her life was troubled 
and dark, and her death awfully tragic. Her long 
imprisonment is still a theme for poets and roman- 
cers, and her last days a subject that artists the world 
S£ __ - - - -^ over delight to handle. 

The last week of her life, and the 
J^-_-_ events with which it was crowded, 
I are graphically described by Mr. 
I Froude. It began at Greenwich on 
i the nth of February, 1587, with the 
signing of her death warrant by Eliz- 
abeth. She shuffled after affixing her 
signature, and sought about for a way 
in which to inculpate others, and ex- 
culpate herself, in case the execution 
should fail to commend itself to her 
subjects. Hatton and Burleigh put 
their heads together, and called a 
Council, without her knowledge, and 
all who were present agreed that the 
Queen of Scots must die, as their 
royal mistress had ordered. Lord 
Kent and Lord Shrewsbury were the 
Commissioners named to execute the 
warrant. It was carried to them, with 
the necessary instructions, by Secre- 
tary Beale, who by dint of hard riding 
reached Fotheringay on Sunday even- 
ing, February 16th. "The purpose 
of his coming was not made known in 
the castle. Early on Monday he went 
in search of Lord Shrewsbury, while 
a message was despatched to the 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire, to be 
in attendance on Wednesday morn- 
ing. On Monday evening the Earl 
of Kent came. Shrewsbury appeared 
on Tuesday before noon, and when 
the early castle dinner was over they 
sent a servant to the Queen of Scots 
with a request to be admitted to 
her presence. Shrewsbury had not 
seen her since she had passed from 
under his charge. He had not been 
on the Commission which tried her ; 
illness had prevented him from at- 
tending the last Parliament, and he 
had taken : no public part in the pro- 
secution ; and although he had sig- 
nified privately as his personal opin- 
ion that her death was necessary, it 
could' not have been without emotion that he was 
once more brought into a brief relation with her in 
so terrible a form. Kent was an austere Puritan, to 
whom she was merely a wicked woman overtaken at 
last by the punishment which she had too long de- 
served and escaped. Briefly, solemnly, and sternly 
they delivered their awful message. They informed 
her that they had received a commission under the 
great seal, to see her executed, and she was told that 
she must prepare to suffer on the following morning. 
She was dreadfully agitated. For a moment she re- 
fused to believe them. Then, as the truth forced 
itself upon her, tossing her head in disdain and strug- 
gling to control herself, she called her physician, and 
began to speak to him of money that was owed to 
her in France. At last it seems that she broke down 
altogether, and they left her with a fear either that 
she would destroy herself in the night, or that she ■ 
would refuse to come to the scaffold, and that it 
might be necessary to drag her there by violence." 

She was ready to meet her fate the next morning, 
and she met it as became a Queen. She ascended 
the scaffold calmly, like Charles I., 

"And bowed her comely head, 
Down as upon a bed." 



